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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


THE great calamity that has befallen 
the United States is shared by Eng- 
land. Not a reader is there of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
on either side of the Atlantic but will 
forgive us if, in presence of such a 
tragedy, we neglect the unwritten law 
that bids us hold aloof from politics, 
and stretch out sympathetic hands 
across the sea. Quoting from ‘ Mac- 
a, we would say to America of this 
oss :— 

No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe, though the main 


part 
Pertains to you alone. 


We have no words but those of sorrow 
and reverence, and it is with an ap- 
palled sense of the transitoriness of 
things that we ask our kindred across 
the sea to permit us a share in their 
sorrow. With bowed head and hushed 
voice we bear our tribute to the illus- 
trious dead who now shines a fixed 
star in his and our firmament. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


*Hamtet,’ I. i. 117, 118.—I venture to sug- 
gest that we should here read 
A storm with rains of fire and dews of blood 
Disaster’d in the sun; and the moist star, &c., 
on the following grounds. 

1. The repetition of the word “star” in the 
original is exceedingly awkward. 

2. “Dews of blood ” more appropriately 
balances “ rains of fire” than “ trains of fire.” 

3. Though stars may, indeed, have “ trains 
of fire,” it is difficult to account for their 
being associated with “dews of blood.” 

4. For “ A storm with rains of fire ” compare 
* Julius Cesar,’ [. iii. 9, 10 :— 

But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

5. For “dews of blood” compare ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ IT. ii. 19-21 :— 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right forms of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 

6. For “disastered” compare ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ II. vii.18 : “‘The holes where eyes 
should be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks.” 
I take “in” to be used adverbially. 

It may be added that the obvious re- 
semblance of 1]. 115 and 116 to ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
IIL. ii. 18 and 24, and of ll. 121-5 to ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ [. iii. 31, 32, naturally leads us to look 
to the play of ‘ Julius Cesar’ for elucidation 
of the difficulties presented by the text. 

AtrreD E. THIsELToN. 


‘THE MERCHANT OF Venice,’ IIT. ii. 1-24. 
—To the suitors who had preceded Bas- 
sanio Portia was indifferent, but she loved 
him, and told her love as plainly as 
did Miranda or Desdemona; only, as the 
former was artlessly direct in her avowal, 
and the latter exquisitely feminine by in- 
viting a declaration, Portia was convention- 
ally correct. She saved her dignity by 
declaring that a maiden hath no tongue but 
thought, and then managed to think to such 
good purpose that her general remarks fully 
showed her heart, and how much she dreaded 
being misunderstood. What she wished 
Bassanio fully to understand was that her 
honourable purpose, her firm resolve to obey 
her father’s wish, while being able to teach 
him how to choose right, was not supported 
by indifference—that it meant misery to her 
should the choice go wrong, and, since these 
naughty times put bars between the owners 
and their rights, if it prove, although his 
at heart, she was not to be so in reality, that 
fortune should be cast into the hell of his 
| condemnation, not herself :— 
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And so, though yours, not yours. Prove it so, 
Let fortune go to hell for it, not I. 
“Prove it so,” that, “though 
yours,” “let fortune go to hell 
unhappy result], not I [for that res 
Being 
wished to avoid, not, as Heath supposed, the 
penalty for being forsworn—“ for violating 
my oath.” The fatter was out of the ques- 
tion :— 
But I am then forsworn ; 
So will I never be ; 
although, with feminine tact, while remain- 
ing firm she appears to yield in a carefully 
worded promise of unavailing regret :— 
So may you miss me ; 
But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin, 
That I had been forsworn. 

With such a possible mischance in store, 
by which she would lose his company, her 
love prompted her to secure a brief respite 
in which me could be happy. As her judg- 
ment really sanctioned this manner of choice 
(1. 41), 

If you do love me, you will find me out, 


rhaps she was not fully convinced that he 
oved her, and wished to postpone the trial 
until he should have learnt to do so. In 
any event, her speech is a plea for a short 
period of certain happiness, in which Bassanio 
should come more fully to know her, and to 
realize the strength of her love and the extent 


ours, not 
or it Set 

ult}.” | 
lamed by Bassanio was what Portia | 


Heaven is not but where Emily abides, 
And where she’s absent all is hell besides. 
Dryden, ‘ Palamon and Arcite.’ 
Mit ihm, mit ihm ist Seligkeit, 
Und ohne Wilhelm Hille. 
| . Biirger, ‘ Lenore.’ 
The best speech in the third rt of 
|‘ Henry VL,’ beginning “She-wolf of France,” 
|is marked by Malone as not having been 
written by Shakspeare. It contains the line 
which Greene, with the substitution of 
“player” for “woman,” applied to Shak 
speare ; and this, with the rest of the speech, 
may have been Greene’s own. do not, 
however, say that it is his. I have not studied 
him with sufficient attention to form an 
opinion on the question. There seems to be 
an uniformity of style in the second and 
third parts of ‘Henry VI that is not in the 
first part. The writers of those plays, if 
there were more writers than one, were more 
similar and equal than the writers of the 
first play. E. YARDLEY. 


P.S.—I may refer also to a_ thought 
expressed by Shakspeare in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ IIT. iti. Romeo, though in a different 
manner, says much what Suffolk has said. 
Valentine’s soliloquy in ‘The Two Gentle- 
}men of Verona,’ III. i., contributed, equally 
with the speech of Suffolk, to the formation 
of the later and superior scene in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’ 


of her sacrifice in acting in accordance with 


“ 
her wich. E. M. Dry. BLoop {8 THICKER THAN WATER.”—When 


|a story substantially transmitting historical 


Seconp aNp Turrp Parts or ‘ Henry VI,’ fact is repeated at intervals during two score 
—Regarding the second and third parts of | Y°4"S: a the tendency to increasing cor- 
‘Henry VL,’ the division of Malone, though |'¥Ption of the simplicity of the original 
he had ground for it, is very unsatisfactory. | a with ithe repetition. Such has 
I am glad, however, that he has assigned the | h k t Pp Pay \, the tradition of the 
most beautiful lines to Shakspeare :— ai ney It saying — s a see 

not the land I care for, wert thou hence ; y N 
A wilderness is populous enough, to re 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly company ; | the foundation of such legends and restore 
For where thou art, there is the world itself their integrity by exposing the aberrations. 
With every several pleasure in the world ; | The latest instance of an inaccurate version 
And where thou art not, desolation. .. |is supplied by an incidental remark in the 
a Henry VL,’ Il. ii, | Daily Telegraph of Friday, 16 August, in a 
This thought may be found in a song of one paragraph introducing an anecdote entitled 
of the troubadours, Arnaud de Marveil: | ‘Now, Shoot if you Dare!’ The writer says, 
“O that I inhabited a desert, were she but! “The incident at the battle of the Take 
That desert would then be my Forts, when Commodore Tatnall joined in the 
See Roscoe’s translation of Sis-| fray with the cry, ‘ Blood’s thicker than 


with me! 
paradise.” 


mondi’s ‘ Literature of the South of Europe.’ | water!’ is well known.” Is it? In the first 
I have a notion that the most praised passage | place it scarcely needs to be pointed out that 
of the much praised Omar Khayyam is| such an interference is in the highest degree 
similar to this; but I will not attempt to| improbable. The commander of a ship of war 
of a neutral power taking part in active 
belligerent operations against a (technically) 
0 so at the peril, at 


uote what I do not remember —-. 
imilar thoughts, though not similarly 
expressed, are not uncommon :— 


friendly power would 


said 
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least, of losing his commission. Now the | 


most cursory reference to the 7'imes special 
war correspondent of that day—Tuesday, 
21 August, 1860—I believe the reporter was 
the (now) doyen of British war correspondents, 
the venerable veteran then Mr. (now Sir) 
William Howard Russell*— will show that 
Commodore Tatnall was not reported to have 
“joined in the fray,” neither was he credited 
with the original utterance of the saying so 
frequently repeated since: as a phrase it was 
of respectable antiquity, to my personal re- 
membrance, even in 1860. What really was 
said to have happened was substantially as 
follows. I quote from remembrance of the 
communication from China as it appeared 
in the Z'imes. I venture to think the bald 
facts more essentially dramatic than any of 
the numerous subsequent paraphrases. 

While the bombardment of the Taku Forts 
was hotly proceeding Commodore Tatnall, 
US.N., in command of a frigate cruising 
under the stars and stripes in the Gulf of 


Pechili, put off in a well-manned launch to | 
| substance of which appears in the ‘Calendar 


pay a visit of courtesy to the British admiral 
on board his flagship—an ordinary act of 
politeness between naval officers of rank of 
different nationalities, although perhaps not 
of frequent occurrence during actual active 
hostilities. The British crew, stripped to the 
buff as low as the waist—the custom in those 
days when working the guns—were “at 
uarters,” busily occupied loading, ramming, 
ring, and sponging. While paying his re- 
spects to the admiral the United States naval 
otlicer dismissed his boat’s crew until he should 
require their services to return to his own 
vessel, allowing them, all but a couple of tars 
left in charge of the launch hanging on to 
the side, to go forward and make the ac- 
uaintance of the British Jacks — Brother 
onathan fraternizing with Brother John 
Bull. When the commodore desired to rejoin 
his vessel some difficulty was eupesleneed in 
collecting the dispersed crew of the launch ; 
at last they ry strolling aft towards 
the gangway, hastily pulling on shirts and 
jackets as 7 be came along, under charge of 
the coxswain. To Tatnall’s sharp inquiry as 
to where they had been loitering the cox 
knuckled and scraped and falteringly ex- 
plained, “ For'd, sir, giving this ship’s com- 

ny a hand at working the guns!” “ Work- 
ing the guns!” angrily roared the commodore. 
“Don’t you know we’re neutrals, sir?” “Beg 
pardon, sir,” replied the cox, with another 


* I am not quite sure whether it was not Mr. 
Bowlby who represented the 7'imes on this occa- 
sion—the clever young war correspondent who was 
afterwards tocnchevensly murdered by the Chinese. 


| Robert Talbot, 


knuckle and scrape, “couldn’t help it, sir ; 
after all, ‘blood ’s thicker than water.’” 
GNoMON. 
Temple. 
(The origin of this saying was discussed 7 8. xi. 
487 ; xii. 53, 78, 114 


Joun Quinsy, FeLtow or New 
OxrFrorp.—The story how this Lutheran died, 
“half starved with cold and lack of food,” in 
the steeple of his college, where he was im- 
prisoned as a heretic by Dr. London, the 
warden, will be found in Strype’s ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials,’ i. 376, and in ‘ Narratives of 
the Reformation,’ Camden Soc., 1859, p. 32. 
The latter reproduces Archdeacon Louthe’s 
manuscript, which Strype followed. It seems 
to me to be worthy of notice that the truth 
of this story, which Louthe set down for 
Foxe’s benefit some fifty years after the 
event, is in no small degree confirmed by a 
letter, undated, but ascribed to 1536, which 
the antiquary, wrote to 
Thomas Cromwell's servant Morison, and the 


of Letters, &c., in the Reign of Henry VIII.’ 
vol. xi, No. 1185. Talbot, who figures in 
Louthe’s story as a Lutheran who “started 
back,” but was nevertheless “expulsed by the 
warden,” probably made some attempt to get 
his fellowship restored to him, and the letter 
contains his version of how he came to lose 
it :— 

** My adversaries will object that I put the matter 
in the hands of Dr. Hunt, and must be bound by 
what he has done. I answer, I did it not sponte, 
but straitly exacted by the sub-warden of the House 
that then was, whose name is Sutton, and Dr. 
Whayzte and Dr. Hunt; which three were sent to 
me and my fellow, Sir Quynby, deceased, by the 
warden, whose prisoners we then were, and required 
us for the saving of the college’s privileges to put 
our rights respectively in the two doctors’ hands. 
Mr. Sutton and Dr. Whyte, who are still alive, will 
not deny this upon oath......P.8. If you once brin 
all well your part shall be worth a doublet cloth o 
satin. 

This letter not only confirms the story of 
Quinby’s imprisonment, but supplies, I think, 
an adequate explanation of the entry, ‘‘re- 
cessit 1528,” which was put against his name 
in the New College Register. I have heard 
it said that the fact that the entry was not 
“obiit 1528” militates against the story of 
his being starved to death. Talbot’s letter, 
however, suggests that a consent to resign 
was wrung from Quinby before he “slept 
sweetly in the Lord.” In that case an entry 
which ignored the scandal could be justified 
by the authorities as strictly correct. 

John Quinby's memory has been kept alive 
by his defiant jest about ‘‘ warden pie,” which 
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I do not repeat here, because it has already 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. vi. 124, prepa- 
ratory, let us hope, to its being immortalized 
also in the ‘H.E.D.’ But the jest has been 
remembered better than the man. The col- 
lege registers show that he became a scholar 
at Winchester in 1518, and a probationary 
fellow at New College in 1522; yet, oddly 
enough, in Nichols’s foot-notes to ‘ Narratives 
of the Reformation’ he, and he almost alone 
of all the persons mentioned by Louthe, was 
not identified. Again, in Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars’ his name has been perverted 
into “John Grumbie”; and failing to recog- 
nize him in this disguise, Mr. Leach, in his 
‘History of Winchester College,’ p. 249, was 
tempted to reject the story, as told, for want 
of a Quinby to whom it could be properly 
attached. Again, in Messrs. Rashdall and 
Rait’s ‘New College,’ pp. 101-2, Quinby has 
been rechristened Peter, and Louthe, who 
did not go to Oxford until 1538, is spoken of 
as his contemporary there. 

Undeterred by John Quinby’s fate, Anthony 
Quinby, another member of the family, which 
apparently was settled at Farnham, Surrey, 
became probationary fellow of New College 
in 1551. This Anthony had a brother named 
John, and John was also their father’s name. 
These two John Quinbys, father and son 
both died (the son first) in 1557 (wills proved 
P.C.C., 12 and 46 Wrastley). Talbot’s letter 
closes the door against any suggestion that 
either of these was identical with the “ Mr. 
Quinby ” of Louthe’s reminiscences. Talbot 
himself, it may be added, was engaged in 
1531 in teaching “a school at Borned Wodde” 
(? Burntwood, co. Staff.) ; see the above-cited 
‘Calendar,’ vol. v. No. 630, which is not re- 
ferred to in the life of Talbot in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Nichols was evidently in error in assigning 
the imprisonment of Talbot and Quinby to 
1533, and not to 1528. H. C. 


** ALRIGHT "ALL RIGHT.—This form is fast 


as itself to the front, and bids fair to | 
i I have} 


scome soon a recognized word. 
lately met with it half adozen times in a 
well-written novel, and I see it almost daily 
in the letters of decently educated people. 
So common has it become that telegraph 
clerks are officially instructed not to accept 
it unless paid for as two words. C.C. B. 


FIFTEENTH - CENTURY RELIGIOUS VERSES.— 
On the back of a deed dated 1395 in the 
Bodleian Library (Kent Charter 233) are 
written the following verses, called ‘Carta 
Dei,’ representing our Lord’s grant of salva- 
tion to man under the form of a legal con- 
veyance., 


I am not sufficiently acquainted 


with the many publications of early English 
verses in recent years to be aware whether 
these lines have already come to light or not ; 
but if not already known they well deserve 
to he printed. 

Knowyn alle men that are and schuln ben 

That I Jhe’ of Nazaren 

Wyt myn wyl and herte good 

For myn handwerk and for my blod 

Have grantyd, zovyn and confermyd is 

To cristenemen in erthe I wys 

Thourch my charte that the mon se, 

My body that heng on the tre, 

A mes housyd fayir and fre, 

It is hevene blysse I telle the, 

Betwen est and west, north and south, 

To hem her dwellyn it is wel couth, 

To havyn and heldyn that swete place 

Wel gud in pes thourch my grace, 

To crystene man that synne wy! file, 

Heritable and in fee, 

For the servise that lyt therinne, 

That is, to kepyn man fro synne, 

Of the chel [read chef] lord of that fee 

Every synne flede hee. 

And I Jhe’ of Nazaren 

And my eyris qwat so he ben 

In warantyse we schuln us bynde 

To crystene man wythoutyn hende. 

In wytnesse of thys thin 

My syde was opned in selyng. 

To thys charte trewe and good 

I have set my seel, myn herthe blod. 

These arn the wytnesses trewe and gode, 

The garlond of thorn on myn hed stode, 

The schorges and the naylis long, 

And the spere my herte stong, 

The stoppe ful of eysil and galle, ~ 

And Hely ely that I gan calle, 

My blody terys me ronnyn fro, 

My bondys, my peynis and othir mo. 

Zovyn and garantyd be my wyl 

At Calvarie on that held hy!), 

The friday befor the paske day, 

Therof I may no3t seyn nay, 

The zer of my regne her 

Thretty “er and thredde half zer. 

ec est carta Dei. 


W. D. Macray. 


Tue Battie or Satamis.— All readers of 
ancient history are familiar with the passage 
in Aschylus, quoted by Plutarch, in which 
the poet (himself present at the battle) affirms 
confidently that the ships of the Persian fleet 
were a thousand in number. Leake considers 
that this is probably nearly correct, but that 
those actually engaged were two hundred 
fewer, because the Egyptian contingent had 
been told off to guard the Megaric Strait. 
Grote does not believe this, which rests en- 
tirely on the authority of Diodorus, and is 
not referred to by Herodotus. It must be 
remembered, however, that A.schylus states 
there were about two hundred other Persian 
ships not engaged in the contest, but does 
not specify where they were, and seems to 
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imply that they were in various places. A 

t of our own, in alluding to the counting 
of his vast host by Xerxes at daybreak, speaks 
of “ships by thousands,” but the Greek poet 
is much more likely to have exaggerated than 
diminished them. It is difficult, then, to see 
on what grounds (unless it be a simple slip) 
the writer of the article on Salamis, in 
Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ estimates the 
number of the Persian ships at two thousand, 

WV. T. Lynn. 


“Byron’s toms.”—In the churchyard at 
Harrow, under the elms commemorated by 
Byron, stands a plain brick tomb, sealed by 
a flat slab of grey, weather-beaten stone. 
This tomb, which contains the ashes of both 
John and William Peachey, is now enshrined 
in a sort of iron cage, which protects it from 
“relic” hunters and other thoughtless per- 
sons, who would in time have obliterated 
every word inscribed upon it, and might even 
have carried away the tomb itself. ‘To Har- 
rovians this unpretentious grave has long 
been known as “ Byron’s tomb.” In a letter 
to Mr. John Murray, dated 26 May, 1822, 
Byron says :— 

“There is a spot in the churchyard near the foot- 
yath, on the brow of the hill looking towards 
Vindsor, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing 
the name Peachie or Peachey), where I used to sit 
for hours and hours when a boy. This was my 
favourite spot.” 

I do not know exactly at what period the 
iron cage was put round it. In a sketch of 
this tomb made circa 1849 these railings do 
not appear. I may be mistaken, but I do 
not think that any railings surrounded the 
rave when I visited Harrow in 1872. I have 
ately endeavoured to trace the entire in- 
scription on the surface of the stone—a diffi- 
cult matter, as most of the letters have dis- 
appeared. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Rev. F. W. Joyce, the present vicar of Harrow, 
who has copied for me all that remains of the 
inscription, I am enabled to make a perma- 
nent record in ‘N. & Q.,’ which cannot fail 
to interest the admirers of Byron all over 
the world. I am especially anxious to do 
this because the vicar informs me that people 
are continually writing to him for informa- 
tion on this point, thus involving much extra 
correspondence. 


e the remains of 
n Peachey Esqr* 
late of the 
St Christopher 
West Indies 
arted this life 
the 178 
year of his 


Beneath is inscribed :— 
William 
died October 8 A.p. 
aged 73 

The church register records, among the 
burials of 1780, “October 29, John Peachey, 
of London, in Woollen.” 

The tombstone inscription in Byron’s time 
probably read thus :— 

Here 
lie the remains of 
John Peachey Esq’ 
late of the Island of 
Christopher in the 
West Indies, who 
departed this life 
October the 1780, 
in the —— year of his life. 

Mr. John Peachey was not of sufficient im- 
portance to have his death recorded in the 
‘Annual Register, where, as a matter of 
course, I searched for it in vain. No one of 
less importance than “ Miss Nelthorpe, sister 
to Sir John, Bart.,” finds a record in October, 
1780. But mark the irony of fate! There 
were 20,517 persons buried between 14 Dec., 
1779, and 12 Dec., 1780. Of all that number 
honest John Peachey, though unrecorded by 
his contemporaries, is probably the only one 
whose name will never die ! 

RicHarD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


EAsTERN AND WESTERN Fasies. — Every 
Western fable seems to have its Eastern 
counterpart. The following, though some- 
what lengthy, and if it have not already 
appeared, is worthy of insertion. It is from 
a review of “ Oriental Historical Manuscripts 
in the Tamil Language, translated, with 
Annotations, by William Taylor, Missionary. 
In Two Vols. Vol. If. Madras, 1835” (Asiatic 
Journal, N.S., No. 85, January, 1837, vol. xxii., 
January-April, pp. 23, 24) :— 

One of the anecdotes of Ranga Kistna Naicker, 
‘The Affair of the Mogul’s Slipper,’ is worth citing: 
*The Tamil author states that the Padshah (Mogul) 
in those days was accustomed to send his slipper 
as a farmana (or royal mandate) to the dependent 
states (this Pandiya-desam alone excepted) on an 
elephant, in charge of two nabobs, at the head of a 
large body of troops, the slipper being fanned by 
chowries, screened by umbrellas, and accompanied 
by banners, kettledrums, &c. The king of each 
country was expected to meet the symbol at the 
head of their [sic] retainers, escort it to their court, 
place it on their thrones, and do homage before it, 
at the same time delivering their quota of tribute 
to the Mogul’s sirdars. Upon an occasion the 
slipper-bearing nabobs set their faces from the 
Deccan to Pandiya-desam, and halted on the bor- 
ders, whence they sent chobdars with an inayitthu- 
nameh (authoritative message) to Trichinopoly to 
inform Raja Ranga Kistna Naicker of the arrival 
of the imperial mandate. The king, being young, 
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was ignorant of the meaning of this ceremony ; but | tion of their visitant. At the end of the three days 
when informed by his sirdars he was angry. He dis- | a glorious light appeared before the supplicants. “A 
missed the chobdars civilly, telling [them] that his | company of angels singing praises to God were seen 
health was not good; and dispatching Da/akarten, omiies the spreading glory, and the whilom demon 
messengers of his own, with the same plea, he | was received amidst the rejoicing of the heavenly 
directed them to poo iy _— . ae city. | host, in whose company he took his flight to heaven.” 
The Dalakarten according allured them first to 
Samiyaveram, on the of the Coleroon, | G. Marcouiouta. 
then to the vicinity of Trichinopoly, where, alleging; Borrow 1x Huncary.—So little is known 
that the king was sick in a palanquin within the about Borrow’s movements in Hungary (1844) 
fort, they got the nabobs and the imperial slipper | th he lle Soom all tel oo om 
within the gate, and thence into the hall of the | hat the smallest piece of information about 
throne. Meanwhile, the Raja had invested himself | his doings: in that region must be most wel- 
with all the paraphernalia of his dignity, surrounded | come to his many admirers. I find the fol- 
by his friends and officers, and seated on his throne, | lowing passage relating to him in a book 


(he) received the angry nabobs, chafing at the | entitled ‘Hungary in 1851,’ and written by 


insults offered to their slipper and themselves. 


Seeing that the king paid no respect either to the 
Padshah’s farmana or to them, they pushed aside 
the persons who stood in their way, and insolently | 


offered to thrust the slipper into the king’s hands. 


Ranga Naicker told them to lay it on the ground; | influence over the gipsies. 


the nobles refused to do so, upon which the Raja, 
with a loud voice, called for whips and rattans. 


Thereupon, in some alarm, the nabobs put down | 
the slipper, upon which the king coolly placed his 


an American, the late Charles L. Brace :— 


“*My companions, as we rode along, related some 
marvellous stories of a certain English traveller 
| who had been here [near Grosswardein]}, and of his 
One of them said that 
| he was walking out with him one day, when the 

met a poor gipsy woman. The Englishman ad- 
dressed her in Hungarian, and she answered in the 
| usual disdainful way. He changed his language, 


foot in it, observing, ‘“‘ How comes it that your | however, and spoke a word or two in an unknown 


Padshah, like a fool, sends me furniture for one 
foot only? Go back and bring the other slipper.” 
The exasperated envoys, losing all patience at this, 
replying angrily, the king ordered them to be driven 
out of the city. Their troops began hostilities, but 
the Raja’s army routed them, and the Padshah, 
when he heard of this unexpected occurrence, 
apprehending that other princes would treat his 
farmana in the same way, discontinued the de- 
graded ceremony.’” 

Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


Tower House, New Hampton. 


Demon REPENTANT.— The question as to 
whether devils can be saved isa very old one. 
Origen, for instance, held that Satan himself 
is capable of redemption, an opinion which 
perhaps does not lack sympathizers even in 
the present day. But be that as it may, 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be interested in the 
following curious story, which I have lately 
read in a Syriac MS. belonging to the British 
Museum. am not aware that it has ever 
been published :— 


“A demon once presented himself in the shape 
of a human being to the custodian of an Eastern 
monastery, requesting to be admitted as an inmate 
of that holy institution. The custodian took a 
fancy to the stranger, and prevailed upon the abbot 
to grant the request. During his stay at the 
monastery the demon performed all kinds of won- 
derful things, thus causing the monks to question 
whether their new associate was at all human. 
They at last made bold to address him thus: ‘If 
thou art an angel, we are not fit to live under 
the same roof with thee; but if thou art an evil 
spirit, it is not safe for us to harbour thee any 
longer.’ The demon then told them his true story, 
and in doing so convinced them of the reality of his 
repentance and of his desire to be received among 
the saved. Upon his request all the monks spent 
three days in continuous intercession for the salva- 


tongue. The woman’s face lighted up in an instant, 
and she replied in the most passionate, eager way, 
and after some conversation dragged him away 
almost with her. After this the English gentleman 
visited a number of their most private gatherings, 
and was received everywhere as one of them. Hie 
did more good among them, all said, than all the 
laws over them, or the benevolent efforts for them, 
of the last half century. They described his ap- 
pearance—his tall, lank, muscular form, and men- 
tioned that he had been much in Spain, and I saw 
that it must be yg ubiquitous of travellers— 


Mr. Borrow.” —P. 235. 
L. L. K. 


Wett anp Fountarn Verses. — An old 
entleman whom I once heard babbling of 
yygone times told how he remembered when 

a boy a well in a neighbour’s garden, to which 
well passers-by had free access. The owner 
| had fastened a mug to a post, and, to prevent 
the vessel from vanishing, he had also fastened 
to the post a card on which were these 
lines 
O thirsty traveller! stay and drink ; 
But leave the mug upon the brink, 
That other travellers who pass by 
May quench their thirst as well as I. 
I only heard the quatrain once, and am not 
certain of every word, but of the ungram- 
matical construction in the last line I am 
certain. The narrator, of course, believed 
| the lines to be original, but I doubt it. The 
| first is as old as Greece. I think all well and 
fountain verses interesting, and doubtless 
there are readers who have seen some quaint 
inscriptions. THomas AULD. 


“Ir.”—In spite of the protests of mothers, 
very young babies are frequently referred to 
and addressed as “it.” The same impersonal 
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form of speech is sometimes used with regard 
to very old “childish ” persons, or to those at 
the point of death. This was formerly more 
common than it is now, but the custom still 
survives. Not very long ago my sister, call- 
ing at a house where “the master” lay dying, 
was asked by his wife to sit by the bedeide 
for a few minutes while she got herself a cup 
of tea. During the time my sister remained 
the woman several times came to the door 
and asked, “Does it breathe?” This was a 
case in which the patient had lain for days 
in a semi-conscious state. There was no lack 
of affection on the wife’s part, but her hus- 
band had ceased to her rustic apprehension 
to be a person, and had become a se 


Epworth. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
- order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Tae Diction or THE New TESTAMENT 


(GreEK).—I have lately been studying the 
subject of the diction of the Greek Testament, 
and find a strange and startling discrepancy 
of opinion between two first-class authorities. | 
The well-known Prof. Blass, in his ‘Grammar 
of New Testament Greek’ (English transla- 
tion), says at p. 1: “ The language employed 
in the N.T. is such as was spoken in the 
lower circles of society.” On the other hand, 
the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, the author of 
‘Sources of New Testament Greek,’ asserts 
strongly the opposite in more than one 

ssage of his very able and learned book. 

‘or example, I find at p. 69 :— 

“The vocabulary of this collection of books [i.e., 
the N.T.] cannot with accuracy be denominated 
‘vulgar,’ seeing it possesses so many elements in 
common with the rest of Greek literature, four- 
fifths of it being pre-Aristotelian, and a consider- 
able part of the remaining fifth belonging to the 
literary dialect of the time. These characteristics 
give it a distinct tone, which marks it as the pro- 
perty of educated men.” 

Mr. Kennedy is not so widely known as 
Prof. Blass, but no one can read his book 
without being impressed with his width of 
reading, his sound scholarship, and his con- 
scientious and painstaking research. His 
conclusions are certainly not to be lightly 
set aside even if they flatly contradict the 
judgment of the famous German professor, 
who is, I believe, generally regarded as one 
of the greatest Greek an Ma of the present 
day. But such a divergence of opinion is 


not a little bewildering to the student. I 
wonder whether among the multitudinous 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ there are any who have 
made a special study of this particular point, 
and who could give me some assistance in 
arriving at a sound result. I do not want, 
however, to be referred to any of the standard 
works like Winer, Green, Viteau, Mullach, 
&e. All of these are already within my 
reach, as they were also within the reach of 
the two writers who have arrived at such 
contrary opinions. PERTINAX. 


Nursery Riwe.—Where can I find the full 
text of the nursery tale beginning 
John and his mare a pao went, 
Humble, dumble, derry dee ; 
They travelled slow by joint consent, 
Tweedle, tweedle, twinerree ? 


W. B. W. 
Edinburgh. 


RepMAYNE Famity.—I shall be greatly 
obliged to any reader who can inform me 
whether Dr. John Redmayne (1499-1551), 
who was the first Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and one of the compilers of the 
Prayer Book, or Sir John Redmayne, 
Governor of Pontefract, &c. (1605-59), was 
descended from Sir Richard Redmayne, of 
Harewood Castle, Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1415. If so, I shall be very glad 
to learn the descent. W. GREENWOOD. 

Croylands, Spring Grove, Isleworth. 


Curtpren Hancep.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S.i. 
39, it was stated that “so late as 1831 a boy 
nine years of age was hung at Chelmsford for 
arson committed at Witham, in the county of 
Essex.” Is this correct ; and, if so, could 
more precise details be discovered ? 

POLITICIAN. 


“PansHon.” — A local controversy has 
arisen with regard to the word “ panshon.” 
Among those interested the only available 
dictionary that quotes the word is Webster’s 
(edition 1900), where the definition is as 
follows: ‘ Pan'shon (p&n’-shin), n. An 
earthen vessel wider at the top than at the 
bottom,—used for holding milk and for 
various other purposes (Prov. Eng.).” And 
the authority quoted is Halliwell. 

May panshon now be considered within 
the pale as a proper English word? What 
are the derivations of the two parts of the 
word? Is not the definition of ‘ Webster’s 
Dictionary’ faulty in so far as that given 
applies equally to an ordinary basin ; and 
should not the definition state as an essential 
characteristic that a panshon is a shallow 
vessel, capable of exposing a large surface of 
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liquid to the air? Also, is not Webster 
wrong in limiting panshon to an earthen 
vessel? Is panshon the only orthographical | 
form of the word? Does it not sometimes | 
appear as panshin ? E. St. G. Berts. 


Tue or OLIverR GOLDSMITH. | 
—It has been stated that Goldsmith | 
was born near Athlone, at a place where 
he certainly spent much of his time. I 
have, however, just visited the house 
called Smith Hill, about half a mile from 
Elphin, on the road to Hill Street, in the 
county of Roscommon. The Rev. Canon 
Irwin, principal of Bishop Hodson’s Grammar 
School in Elphin, who accompanied me 
thither, firmly believes in the local tradition 
that Goldsmith was born in the now mostly 
demolished house of Smith Hill while his 
mother was on a visit to her relatives of the 
Jones family. The present owner of the 

lace is Mr. R. J. S. Lloyd. His agent, Mr. 
John Hanley, maintains, no less than Canon 
Irwin, who resides at the former Anglican 
Deanery of Elphin, the truth of the tradition 
of the oldest inhabitants that Goldsmith was 
born in the house on the site of which that 
now occupied by himself was built. Can the 
question be definitively settled in favour of 
either Athlone or Elphin ? 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ states, on the authority of Prior’s 
lite, that Goldsmith was born at Pallas, near Bally- 
mahon, Longford, 10 Nov., 1728.1] 


Quotation WANTED.— 
Things that were born when none but the still 
night 
And his dumb candle saw his pinching throes. 


[Ben Jonson, ‘ The Poetaster,’ Act V., last scene. ] 


Parish Reeisters.—An article on parish | 
registers appeared in the People’s. Magazine 
about thirty years ago. A contribution on 
the same subject was printed in the Monthly 

’acket about ten years ago. Will any reader 
oblige with the dates when these articles 
[ am unable to consult Poole’s 
‘Index.’ H. ANDREWs. | 

(The third edition of Poole gives references to 
the St. James’s Magazine, xii. 369; Macmillan’s, | 
xliii. 190; Home and Foreign Review, ii. 433 :| 
Archeologia, viii. 67; Journal of the Statistical 
Society, v. 256; Chambers’s Journal, xxxix. 300; 
the ne i. 197; Fraser, lxiv. 357; Cornhill, 


xl. 317. 


SETTING A Price on THe Heap.—Can any 
of your readers inform me when this bar 
barous custom was first introduced in Scot- 
land or in England? I presume the last 


instance of it was in 1745, when a price was 
set on the head of Prince Charles Edward. 
In the case of Montrose the proclamation 
promises pardon to any one bringing him in 


‘alive or exhibiting his head, “if he should 


happen to be slain in the taking.” Any such 
person, it said, “should not only be pardoned 
for bygone concurrence in this rebellion anc 
all other crimes formerly committed by him, 
not being treasonabdle,” but also receive a 
reward in money. What is the force or 
significance of the proviso which I have 
indicated in italics? Was not taking part 
in the rebellion a treasonable act ? 
Joun WILLCOcK. 
Lerwick, N.B. 


Capt. Jones. — In ‘Elegant Extracts,’ 
‘Poetry,’ Book IV., a little before the middle 
(p. 846 in my edition, which has no date), is 
the following :— 

‘Epitaph on Captain Jones, who published some 
marvellous Accounts of his Travels, the Truth of 
all which he thought proper to testify by affidavit. 

Tread softly, mortals, o’er the bones 
Of the world’s wonder, Captain Jones! 
Who told his glorious deeds to many, 
But never was believed by any. 
Posterity let this suffice, 
He swore all’s true, yet here he lies.” 

Who was Capt. Jones, and what were his 
publications? It will be remembered that 
a few years ago a traveller, M. Louis de 
Rougemont, confirmed the truth of his mar- 
vellous statements by affidavit. I do not 
know the date of the first edition of ‘ Elegant 
Extracts,’ but I think that was about 1780- 
1785. Ropert PIRRPornNt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


A VERY JUDICIOUS AcTOR.”—In his essa 


on ‘Stage Illusion,’ almost at the end, Lam 


says: “A very judicious actor (in most of his 
parts) seems to have fallen into an error of 
this sort in his playing with Mr. Wrench in 
the farce of ‘Free and Easy.’” Who was 
this very judicious actor? | 


ArmoriAL. — Whose arms are these ? 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gules, a chevron or, be- 
tween three roundels sable; 2, Or, three 
cinquefoils sable, one and two; 3, Or, a 
cinquefoil in chief over a lion rampant sable. 

S. BaYLey. 


Rosert Sairtey.—In February, 1623/4, I 
find a note of one Robert Shirley, present at 
a Middle Temple feast, affecting to be an 
ambassador from Persia. Who was he? 


Losuc. 


[Robert Shirley was sent as envoy by the Shah in 
1607. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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Wayte-MELvVILLe.—Will some kind friend 
oblige me with a correct copy of the inscrip- 
tion over the grave of the late Major Whyte- 
Melville, the well-known novelist? He was 
killed by a fall from his horse on 5 December, 
1878, and is buried in Tetbury Churchyard, 
Gloucestershire. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


S. Du _ Bots, SevENTEENTH - CENTURY 
PatnTteR.—I have two family portraits, life 
size, of the Rev. Dr. John Mapletoft, of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, and his wife (née Rebecca 
Knightley, of Fawsley). They are signed 
“S. du Bois fecit, 1685,” and are artistically 
of a high order of merit, the faces almost 
speaking from their frames. Is anything 
known of this artist, or have any readers of 
‘N. & Q. examples of his? In the year 
mentioned Dr. Mapletoft left the rectory of 
Braybrooke, Northants, for St. Lawrence 
(where he remained as rector till his death, 
in his ninetieth year, in 1720), and it is pos- 
sible that the portraits were presentation 
ones by his Braybrooke parishioners. 

MICHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, Ealing. 

(The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that Du Bois came to Eng- 
land in 1685, and gives a long list of portraits 

7 by him. There is also a short notice in 

ryan. 


Georce Dawe anp CuHartes Lams. — In 
Lamb’s ‘Recollections of a late Royal Aca- 
demician ' (George Dawe) we read :— 

“If fate, as it was at one time nearly arranged 
had wafted D. to the shores of Hayti...... he would 
have sate down for life to smutch in upon canvas 
the faces of blubber-lipped sultanas, or the whole 
male retinue of the dingy Court of Christophe.” 
Are particulars of the Haytian overtures to 
the artist extant? | 


“OLD ORIGINAL.” — When and where was 
this absurd phrase first coined? In Sheffield 
quite recently there was a tavern with a sign 
“Old Original Grindstone,” and in a busy 
thoroughfare called Button Lane there is a 
famous oatcake baker with a high reputation 
for excellent oatcakes, and over the shop 


tell me where information bearing on this 
is likely to be found? ArTHUR GROVEs. 
Stanley Cottage, Alperton, Wembley. 


PLACE-NAMES IN THE ‘JOURNAL OF GEORGE 
Fox.’—May I be allowed the benefit of your 
readers’ assistance in the identification of the 
following places for the purpose of the pro- 
duction of a map toaccompany the‘ Journal”? 
I give the form the names take in the first 
edition (1694). 

Adingworth, associated with Northampton. 

Bushel House, associated with Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Causal, in Warwickshire ; also Cossel. 

Eldreth, probably in the Settle district. 

High Town, in Yorkshire. 

Irbs Court, or Jubbs Court, in Somerset- 
shire, not far from Bristol. 

Mendle, associated with Long Crendon, 
Chesham, &c. 

Patchgate, associated with Capel and 
Horsham. 

The Slone (? South Wales). | 

Whitehaugh (? Derbyshire or Staffs). 

NorMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


Beglies. 
THE ‘MARSEILLAISE.’ 
(9% §S. viii. 61, 126, 187.) 

I READILY accept the courteous apology 
of Mr. JuLtaNn MARSHALL in the spirit in 
which it is written. As to his remark about 
'the “plaintiff” and the ‘‘little judge in 
|‘ Pickwick,’” it certainly does not apply to 
| this case. 
| First of all, let us not forget that it is 
‘not one plaintiff, but a majority of French 
| writers, who have deeply investigated the 
|matter, whose opinion goes against Rouget’s 
/authorship. Secondly, there is a well-known 
| Roman legal maxim that ‘he who is silent 


'when he ought to and could speak 
is held to consent.” Now it has been pointed 


/out by ever so many French writers that 


window the sign is “Old Original Oatcake.” | from the bagaaing, when the ‘ Marseillaise’ 


These signs are not mentioned in the ‘ History | tune was attribu 


of Signboards,’ by Jacob Larwood and John 
Camden Hotten. H. J. B. 


Tomsianp.—Is the exact origin of this | 


piece of land in Norwich known? I am told 
that it is said to be derived from a French 
knight to whom the Conqueror made a grant 
of this land—the Sieur de Tomblaine, a name 
which probably afterwards underwent many 
corruptions. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 


to other origins, Rouget 
de l’Isle remained strangely silent. 

The same thing happened with his so-called 
nephew at the decisive moment. Amédée 
Rouget de VIsle, who wrote ‘ La Vérité sur 
la Paternité de la Marseillaise,’ began a law- 
suit against Feétis senior for defamation. 
But when M. Charles Vervoitte, the Musical 
Director of St. Roch and President of the 
| Society of Sacred Music at Paris, had found 
| the oratorio of Grisons at St. Omer, and 
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when M. Albert Legrand, President of the 
Commission of Archives at St. Omer, gave 
his testimony, Amédée Rouget de Tl'Isle 
suddenly dropped his lawsuit. 

Let it be observed, too, that Castil Blaze 
declared that he had received the testimony 
as to a German canticle with a chorus 
refrain, which became the basis of the * Mar- 
seillaise’ tune, having been sung in 1782 in 
the salon of Madame de Montesson, from 
two eye and ear witnesses—namely, from 
Deslauriers, editor of the operas of Gluck, 
and from Imbault, the violinist. It is im- 
possible in the restricted space of this 
periodical to go into all the ins and outs of 
this affair. ut how can it be said that 
Fétis senior, who personally knew Rouget, 
and who had for a long time believed him to 
be the author of the tune, was prejudiced 
against all things French? And are Legrand, 
Vervoitte, Arthur Loth, and all the other 
Frenchmen who have contended against 
Rouget’s authorship, to be held prejudiced 
against all things French ? 

I write this away from London, and quite 
uncertain as to the time of my going back. 
I¢ will therefore be impossible for me to see 
Mr. Apatr FrrzGeratp’s book for some time 
to come. But when he writes, ‘‘ Mr. Karu 
BLIND says he has been through a mass of 
manuscripts dealing with the origin and 
supposed origin of this song,” I may be 
allowed to observe that I had not said that. 
What I said in ‘N. & Q” was that I had 
“gone through all this /iterature.” As to 
Grisons’s ‘ Esther,’ Edouard Fétis junior had 
written that one of the parts of that oratorio 
is the ‘ Marseillaise’ tune; that, though 
‘Esther’ has no date, the author is described 
there as Musical Director of the Cathedral ; 
that the ‘ Historical and Geographical Alma- 
nac of Artois for 1784’ mentions the fact 
of Grisons having in that same year ceased 
to hold that office; and that consequently 
his oratorio is anterior to 1784. 

Rouget was not with “the troops on 
march ” in such a way that a hand-press had 
to be used, as Mr. JULIAN MARSHALL suggests. 
Rouget had been for some time in garrison 
as — of Engineers at Hiiningen. As 
such he was described by the Chronique de 
Paris in August, 1792, in which only the 
words of the ‘ Marseillaise’ are attributed to 
him. In the Paris Petites Affiches of October 
Gossec is mentioned as the “ arrangeur de la 
* Marseillaise.’” So also in the Voniteur of 
1792. At the time of the Convention and of 
the Directory little sheets were sold at Paris 
containing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ one of which 
sheets M. Fétis senior had seen. In it the 


words of the song are stated to be from the 
citizen Rouget de I’Isle ; the music by Navoi- 
gille, or Navogille, as the name is sometimes 
given. No reclamation was made by Rouget 
against this at the time, nor afterwards—so 
Fétis wrote. 

Enough has been said to show the com- 
plicated character of this question. All this, 
and a great deal more into which I cannot 
enter here, is quite irrespective of what Mr. 
Hamma, the organist of Meersburg, stated ; 
on which subject investigations may still be 
continued, as he gave the rubric in the 
musical library of the Town’s Church. 

It was in 1861 that Hamma publicly did 
so. He remained uncontradicted. Only some 
eighteen or nineteen years afterwards Chou- 

uet’s contradiction appeared, ¢.¢., in 1879-80. 
n the meantime, as I have just been informed 
by Dr. Hermann Levinger, a grand-ducal 
Amtmann, who made personal inquiries a few 
days ago: “Die Musikalien der Kirche in 
Meersburg sind, wie mir der alte Chor- 
Regent Schreiber dort erzihlte, nach und 
nach verschwunden.” This disappearance of 
old music, and consequently of practical 
testimony at Meersburg, is unfortunate. But, 
as I said before, it does not affect the case 
itself, for a mass of French testimony cannot 
be set aside. 

The great facts remain that the opinion 
of so many French writers who have gone 
deeply into the subject, even after Chouquet’s 
article, is adverse to Rouget’s original author- 
ship of the tune; that he remained silent 
when he ought to have spoken; and that 
Amédée Rouget de I’Isle dropped his lawsuit 
as soon as the competent witnesses came 
forward who had seen the oratorio at 
St. Omer. Kart 


In ‘The Diary of a Citizen of Paris during 
the Terror, by Edmond Biré, the diarist 
relates that on 3 October, 1792, he visited the 
Académie Royale de Musique to see the 
performance of ‘The Offering to Liberty, a 
religious scene based upon ‘ The Song of the 
Marseillais, which he describes as being 
irresistible and tremendous, and he trusts that 
Gossec, the composer of the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
reproduced in the opera, will be acquitted by 
the revolutionists of a suspicion of infidelity 
to republican principles. Joun Hess. 


“ LANSPISADOES ” (9 viii. 105, 212).—The 
word in the connexion referred to certainly 
means lance-corporals. It is derived from 
lancia spezzata. In ‘The Arte of Warre,’ &c., 
by William Garrard, corrected and finished 


by Capt. Hichcock (London, 1591), it is thus 
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explained (p. 141): “This word Lancia spez- 
zata amongst the /talians is of no other 
signification, then a tried experience in the 
warres,” equivalent, as we should say, to one 
who has actually ‘‘ shivered a lance.’ 

A section of the book is devoted to the 
explanation of “The Office and duetie that 
appertaines to the Lanze-spezzaté, volentarie 
Lieutenants, the Gentlemen of a Band, or 
Caualliere of S. George’s Squadrons.” It 
commences thus (p. 73) :— 

“The sundrie degrees whereunto valiant souldiers 


with aspiring minds seeke to ascend, for that they 
be many, and for that those which have attained | 
and served in those roomes and other great offices, | 
by divers sinister meanes and accidents, be now and | 
then disseve and made frustrate from their | 
charge, as experience hath made many times | 
apparant, who yet neverthelesse being naturally | 
desirous to continue in service, and perchance | 
through forrain necessitie are driven to remain in | 
pay, in attending further preferment: Therefore 
this place was first invented for such persons, as a 
speciall seat wherein the flower of warlike souldiers 
doe sit, like a greene Laurell garland that doth 
environ the martiall head of a mightie armie, whose 
order for warlike force or fame, gives not place to 
the Grecian Falanges, the chiefest of the Romaine 
legions, or to the knightly constitution or couragious 
enterprises of those of Arthur’s round table. For 
there neither hath bene, nor can be found any 
place of such honour or reputation as to be a 
Gentleman of a Band, whether we serve for 
‘eage or for profite, or have attained thereunto | 
»y merite: or whether we have been Corporal, | 
Sergeant, Alfierus, or Lieutenant, wherein Cap- | 
taines somtimes do plant themselves, specially in 
the Collonel’s Squadre, and temporise the time, 
untill preferment do fall: for thereby their former 
reputation is nothing disgraced, nor their charge | 
had in or of any other company, nothing deregated: 
Considering that those in these Squadrons either 
are, or ought to be souldiers of such policie and 
perfite experence, that they be capeable of any 
office under the degree of a Collonell, and may 
supplie any of those foresaid offices, or performe 
any other enterprise of great importance, com- | 
manded by the Captain, Collonel, or Generall,” &c. | 
It is a somewhat precipitous descent from | 
this bombastic to the 
lance - corporal and lance - sergeant, and 
doubt whether a single holder of one of those 
“appointments” (as they are not “ ranks”) is 
at all aware of the reason of his title. 

In Robert Ward’s ‘ Animadversions of 
Warre,’ 1639, the title is spelt “ Lantsprezado” 
and “ Lansprezado” ; but the introduction of 
the r must be an error, as the meaning in 
Italian would be materially altered, and 
there is no reason to suppose that such a 
result was intended. See also 9" S§. iv. 189, 
273. C. 8S. Harris. 


BonaPARTE Queries §. viii. 185, 227). 
—Caroline Murat, née Bona rte (25 March, 
1782—18 May, 1839), after Joachim Murat’s 


(King of Naples) decease (Pizzo, 13 October, 
1815), married in a morganatic way General 
Macdonald, of Naples—not to be taken for 
the marshal of the First Empire of the same 
name. There was no offspring. See Alberto 
Lumbroso’s ‘ Muratiana’ (Rome, Modes & 
Mendel ; Paris, Picard & Son, 1898), with 
unpublished letters of Caroline and of General 
Macdonald after 1815. 

As for the descendants of Marie Louise, 
ex-Empress of the French and Duchess of 
Parma, and of her second husband, Count 
Neipperg (who plays a very inexact rd/e in the 
‘Madame Sans-Géne’ of Sardou), see ‘ Maria 
Luigia a Parma secondo Inediti Documenti,’ 
by Mrs. Caterina Pigorini Beri, the celebrated 
author of ‘Santa Caterina da Siena’; ‘ Le 
Due Mogli di Napoleone,’ by Prof. Ernesto 
Masi (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1888) ; and Lum- 
broso, ‘Napoleone IL, L’Aiglon’ (Milano, 
Tipografia Umberto Allegretti). 

Pradcric Masson, the friend of H.I.H. the 
Prince Napoléon Géréme, told the editor of 
the Figaro in August that he is preparing a 
volume about Marie Louise. 

Baron Atspert Lumsroso, D.L., 
Director of the Revue Napoléonienne. 
Frascati, Italy. 


Matt Hop Susstitutes §., vii. 150, 
215, 296, 454 ; viii. 26, 72, 171).—The germ of 
the couplet asked for by Gnomon may be 
traced (though still in the form of a quota- 
tion) to the sixteenth century :— 

**I know not how it happened (as he merrily 
saith) that herisie and beere came hopping into 
England both in a yeere.”—Buttes, “Dyets drie 
Dinner,’ sig. G iv. 

¥. 

Autuor oF Porm WantTeD (9* viii. 204). 
—The poem alluded to is ‘The Story of the 
Faithful Soul’ (founded on an old French 
legend), by Adelaide Anne Procter. 

ConsTANCE RussELL. 

Swallowtield. 


‘Le Bon Rot Dacoserrt’ S. viii. 205).—L 
have a small book called * La Vieille Chanson 
Francaise,’ which contains a note upon ‘ Dago- 
bert’ saying that no date can with any cer- 
tainty be assigned to this very amusing song, 
which has received many additions from 
time to time; but in view of its style and 
the air to which it is sung, the editor places 
it not earlier than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. BoucHiEr’s impres- 


sion that he saw it in a shop window near 
the Rue St. Antoine is no doubt quite correct. 
My first copy was in the shape of letter- 
press distributed a.nong highly coloured pic- 
| tures on one large sheet of thin paper, bought 
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some thirty-five years ago in a side street of 
a provincial town in France or Belgium 
among a batch of old nursery tales and 
ballads similarly set forth, and sold at ten 
to fifteen centimes apiece 

A. A. E. Cresson. 

I do not know who wrote this song, and 
am not sure that anybody else does. It has | 
been asserted that neither the words nor the 
air to which they are sung are very old. 
St. Eligius or Eloi, whom Chaucer wrote of | 
as “séynt Loy,” was contemporary with 
Dagobert and the two were intimate—a| 
fortunate coincidence for the rimester. This | 
Bishop of Noyon was a clever artificer in | 
precious metals, and he is to this day re- | 

arded as the patron saint of goldsmiths, of | 
lacksmiths, and of horses. 

“At S. Eloi, near Landerneau, is a chapel that 

contains an image of the saint...... At the pardon, 
which is also celebrated with bonfires, the 
arrive in procession on horseback, and as they pass 
before the image oblige their horses to execute a 
sort of stumble or bow, as offering salutation to 
S. Eloi. After that each offers at the altar a knot 
of horsehair.” —Baring-Gould’s ‘ A Book of Brittany,’ 
p. 80. 
From the same author's ‘Lives of the 
Saints,’ sub 1 December, it is plain that 
St. Eloi himself would have deprecated such 
an observance. A sermon of his, preserved 
by St. Ouen, contains special warnings against 
certain superstitions and errors, which are, 
nevertheless, scarcely less prevalent now 
than they were between twelve and thirteen 
centuries ago. At St. Hilda’s Abbey, Whitby, 
the horses used to have extra forage on 
St. Loy’s Day. St. SwirHarn. 


*TENNYSONIAN Ope’ viii. 205).—Your 
will find the lines to “ Trick- 
some, lightsome Caroline,” in the ‘ Bon Gaul- 
tier Ballads.’ Witrrep DAte. 


The poem for which Mr. Vivian asks is at 
p. 236 of the ‘ Bon Gaultier Ballads.’ It was 


written, I think, by Prof. Aytoun, and imi- | 


tates Tennyson's “ Airy, fairy Lilian.” 
ALDENHAM. 
This is in ‘ Bon Gaultier.” I would sent a 
copy if Mr. VivIAN cannot get it. 
H. W. Prescorr. 
{Many similar replies are acknowledged. } 


“TaLL LEICESTERSHIRE WOMEN” (9% §. 
viii. 64).—The reference is probably to some 
giantesses hailing from Leicestershire, and 
exhibited in a show. May one point out to 
your old contributor that the expression 
“almost a native” is productive of wonder- 
ment? If the case be looked at geographi- 


cally, one finds that the county is bounded by 
six others ; and then there are other ways 
of looking at the statement ; but its use in 
connexion with the circumstance of nativity 
is peculiar. Shakespeare had the singulari- 
ties of “almost” in his mind when he wrote, 
“You are almost come to part almost a fray ” 
(‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ V. i.). 
ARTHUR MAYALL 


FoLK-LoRE oF AND FISHERMEN 
§. viii. 105).—Your correspondent will 
find a good deal of information on this sub- 
ject in the following works :— 

Taylor’s ‘Storyology ’ (1900), pp. 91-120. 

Hardwick’s ‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk- 
lore ’ (1872), pp. 115-6, 250. 

Jones’s ‘Credulities, Past and Present’ (1880), 

‘Popular Superstitions,’ ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” 

The following articles may also be useful : 

‘Our Fishermen’s Folk-lore,’ J/lustrated London 
News, 3 November, 1883. . 

* Superstitions of Sailors,’ All the Year Round, 
1889. 

‘Sea Myths,’ Household Words, 27 May, 1893. 
‘Strange Superstitions of Fishermen,’ Household 
Words, 3 August, 1895. 
‘Sailors’ Superstitions,’ Success, 28 March, 1896. 
‘Superstition in Cornwall,’ Be/gravia, January, 


H. ANDREWS. 


Arms oF Countrigs (9 §. viii. 
64).—At the end of the first volume of ‘ The 
Imperial Dictionary’ there are twenty-four 
coloured examples of national coats of arms, 
together with descriptions. In the sixteenth 
volume of ‘Brockhaus’s Konversations-Lexi- 
kon,’ preceding p. 501, there are eleven 
coloured specimens of the arms of important 
civilized states. The better example of the 
arms of Great Britain is given in Brock- 
haus. Both the works should be found in 
any free library. The second, published in 
1898, is a particularly good alternative to 
the ‘ Encye. Brit.’ ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


The best English work giving the blazon 


| of the arms of European countries is Wood- 


| ward’s ‘Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ 


2 vols., 1896. *The Great Theater of Honour 


'and Nobility,’ by A. Boyer, 1729, in French 


and English, can sometimes be got cheap by 
a book-hunter. If R. B. B. wishes to know 
whence the arms are derived, I think he will 
have to invest in some works by foreign 
writers. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Transrer oF By “CHuRcH 
(9 S. viii. 81, 134).—Conveyance by “Church 
gift” is practised, not in Dorset at large, but 
only in the Isle of Portland, where, too, 
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descent of property by “gavelkind” pre-| Hall, Oxford, 23 January, 1628/9, at the age 
vails. The intending buyer and seller meet | of seventeen, as “son of Thomas Leighton, of 
the rector and churchwardens in the vestry | Feckenham, co. Worcester, gent.” 
of the parish church. The ceremony is under-| This corrected Leighton pedigree in Nichols 
stood to be simply this. It may be pre-| explains a somewhat obscure reference in the 
mised that the multitude of properties in the |‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ In the article upon Sir 
gavelkind isle are, of course, numbered in | William Leighton, of Plash, poet and author, 
the tithe map. A., the seller, says, “I, A., sell | M.P. for Wenlock in 1601, knighted 23 July, 
to you, B, the land No. 75 (say).” B. says, | 1603, it is stated that he was living in 1614, 
“IT, B., buy the land No. 75 of you, A., for 120/. | “ but must have been then an elderly man, so 
(say).” He pays the money, the transaction | cannot be identical with the Sir William 
is registered, and the sale is legally complete. | Leighton who was confined in the Tower in 
J. Moure. 1658/9.” Unless a candidate for centen- 
Dorchester. arianism, he certainly could not, the poet’s 
father, William Leighton, of Plash, havin 
ArmoriaL: Famity (9 S. v. | died in 1607, after holding the office of Chief 
355 ; viii. 149).—In connexion with the descent | Justice of N. Wales for forty years. The Sir 
of this family it may be well to point out an | William Leighton who was confined in the 
error that has obtained currency in most of | Tower in 1659 was the third son of Thomas 
the ordinarily received pedigrees Leighton, of Hanbury, and the Zouche co- 
Thomas Leighton, said to be son and|heiress. He was baptized at Hanbury in 
heir apparent of Sir Thomas Leighton, | 1610, and knighted at Hereford 5 September, 
Governor of Jersey, married at Hanbury | 1645, as “ Col. Sir William Layton,” being then 
Church, co. Worcester, on 4 March, 1603, | (see Symonds’s ‘Diary’) lieutenant-colonel of 
Mary, younger daughter and coheiress of |the King’s Life Guards of Foot. He was 
Edward, eleventh Baron Zouche of Har-| created D.U.L. of Oxford in 1645. The name 
ringworth, through which marriage his|of his wife appears to be unknown, but 
descendants became coheirs to that barony | according to Nichols he had a son Charles, 
and to that of St. Maur. In most accounts | who died in infancy in 1658, and a daughter 
of the Leighton family—including that in| Elizabeth, baptized at Hanbury 15 December, 
Botfield’s ‘Stemmata Botevilliana,’ the best | 1655. What became of Sir William Leighton 
Leighton pedigree in print—this Thomas | after his release from the Tower does not 
Leighton is said to have died s.p. Sir Harris | seem to be known. 
Nicolas in his ‘Synopsis’ (vol. ii. p.711)ina| The Hanbury Hall estate was sold by 
note observes that no issue of Thomas| Edward Leighton between 1658 and 1666 to 
Leighton and Mary could be traced after the | Edward Vernon, and the further history of 
time of the Commonwealth. And this sup-/ this line of the Leightons—-in whom, prior 
position of the extinction of the line of the | to 1815, vested the coheirship to the barony 
junior coheir not improbably had some effect | of Zouche, and still vests the coheirship to 
in leading to the termination of the abeyance | that of St. Maur—has yet to be discovered. In 
of the barony of Zouche in 1815 in favour of | T. C. Banks’s ‘ Baronia Anglia Concentrata’ 
Sir Cecil Bishopp, the senior coheir. (i. 471) the author claims to descend from 
There is, however, ample evidence that | this line, stating that in 1825 he presented 
the Leighton-Zouche coheirs were not ex-|a petition to the king for the barony of 
tinguished at the Commonwealth, nor is it | St. Maur, as being unaffected by the deter- 
by any means certain that they have failed | mination of the abeyance of Zouche ; that his 
since. The Leighton pedigree given in | petition was referred to the then Attorney- 
Nichols’s ‘History of Leicester’ (vol. iii. | General, Sir John Copley, but that owing to 
part ii. p. 1146) names no fewer than four disappointment in succeeding to some estate 
sons to Thomas Leighton and the Zouche | he was unable further to proceed with the 
coheiress, all baptized at Hanbury between | claim. Could this petition be traced some 
1608 and 1611. These were (1) Edward, who | light might be cast upon this branch of the 
succeeded his father at Hanbury Hall in 1617, | Leightons. ey 
and was living in 1666, having married a| Though not free from doubt, | am inclined 
Mary Stanley, by whom he had surviving two | to st ng that the first Thomas Leighton, 
sons and three daughters, baptized between | of Hanbury—the husband of the Zouche co- 
1627 and 1638 ; (2) Thomas, of whom nothing | heiress—was either son or grandson of the well- 
is recorded, but who is thought to be ancestor known Sir Thomas Leighton, of Feckenham, 
of the Leightons of Durham ; (3)Sir William ; Governor of Jersey, referred to by your 
(4) Charles, who matriculated at Trinity | correspondent Mr. H. R. Letcuron. The 
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connexion is, however, far from clear, and 

any light upon the point or upon the after 

history of this line of the family would be 

acceptable. W. D. PINK. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


“ ALEWIVES” (9"° S. vii. 406).—As it is not 
certain that the inquirer has encountered 
the following quotation, bearing on the point 
raised, in Whittier’s ‘Abraham Davenport, 
for what it is worth it may be as well to cite 
it, showing as it would appear to do that, 
while there is some association between the 
shad and the alewife, they are different sorts 
of fish. The passage runs thus :— 

An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. 
The expression is “shad and alewive,” not 
“shad or alewive.” It will perhaps be of 
some interest to note that the poet spells the 
word with a v in the singular. 
ArtTuuR MAYALL. 


LitrLe Joun’s Remarns (9 viii. 124). 
—The following, from ‘A History of Caw- 
thorne,’ by Charles T. Pratt, M.A., vicar of 
Cawthorne, 1882, is the best answer I can 
give to the query ve the above :— 

“There is a large ancient bow at Cannon Hall, 
which is said to have belonged to Little John, the 
lieutenant of Robin Hood’s band. The late Rev. 
Charles Spencer Stanhope gave the following tra- 
ditional history of it to the Rev. Dr. Gatty, who 
inserts it as a note on p. 3 of his ‘ Hallamshire’: 

** Oct. 5, 1865. There is a bow at Cannon Hall, 
said to have been the bow of Little John, bearing 
on it the name of Col. Naylor, 1715, who is said to 
have been the last man who bent it and shot a deer 
with it. There was also a cuirass of chain mail 
and an arrow or two which were said to have be- 
longed to Little John, but they were lost in repairs 
of the house about 1780; but I have foaee my 
father say that the cuirass had been much reduced 
wy pores stealing rings from it for memorials. 

athersage, in Derbyshire, was an estate formerly 
belonging to the Spencer family, and was left by the 
last Spencer to the son of his eldest daughter, John 
Ashton Shuttleworth. In this churchyard was the 
head and footstone of the grave of Little John; 
and his bows, arrows, and cuirass, according to Ash- 
mole, as I am told, used to hang up in the chancel 
of Hathersage Church. 

*** Ashmole MS. 1,137, fol. 147: “ Little John lyes 
buried in Hathersage Churchyard, within three 
miles from Castleton, near High Peake, with one 
stone set up at his head and another at his feete, 
but a large distance between them. They say a 
parte of his bowe hangs up in the said Pn ‘ 

“**From thence they have long disappeared, and 
a bow, &c., are found at Cannon Hall, a seat of the 
Spencers, who were also owners of Hathersage, and 
this bow was always known by the name of Little 
John’s bow. It is of spliced yew, of great size and 
above six feet long, though the ends where the horns 
were attached are broken off. The late James 
Shuttleworth, who died about 1826, had the grave 


was found, beyond what instantly crumbled to dust, 
were thigh-bones of the extraordinary length of 284 
inches. I remember in the year 1820, when Sir 
Francis, father of Sir Charles Wood, Bart., of 
Hickleton (now Lord Halifax), was at Cannon Hall, 
on my recounting this anecdote, sending up for the 
old woodman Hinchlitle, who told it me, and he 
took a two-foot rule out of his pocket and, extend- 
ing the little slide, showed the exact length. He 
mentioned besides that he was the gravedigger’s 
son, and was present at the disinterring of the said 
bone.’ Mr. Stanhope adds, ‘ My brother (Mr. John 
Stanhope) said the bow was removed from the 
church to the Hall at Hathersage for better 
security.’” 

From this it would that neither 
Mr. Stanhope nor the old woodman who was 
present at the exhumation knew anything 
of the removal of the bone in a to 
Cannon Hall. 2. G. B 


* Toucan ” (9S. vii. 486; viii. 22, 67, 85, 
171). —Pror. NEWTON says that what the facts 
are to which I[ am the first to draw attention 
is to him not clear. The answer is, I am the 
first to show that in the compound 7Joucanta- 
4ourace, instead of (as Buffon assumed) the 
first two syllables meaning “feather,” it is 
the third that bears that meaning. The rest 
of the word (Sourace) means “ to dance,” as is 
clear from the entry “ porace, dangar,” in the 
‘ Diecionario Anonymo’ of 1795. L have thus 
rendered to English lexicography the service 
of reducing the possible etymologies of towcan 
from three to two. Of the two that are left 
[incline to the explanation of Burton and 
Cavalcanti that the term is an imitation of 
the cry of the bird. Pror. Newton, in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ speaks of Prof. 
Skeat having proved that it is from ¢7, nose, 
and cang, bone. This is incorrect. Prof. 
Skeat merely mentioned it as a guess of 
Caetano. It is, in fact, a speculation only 
one degree more probable than that whites 
connects “asparagus” with “ sparrow-grass.” 
Its weakness lies in the fact that it is founded 
on the apocopated Guarani form tucd. 
Directly we know that the Tupi or full form 
is tucdne it falls to the ground. It is charac- 
teristic of the Guarani dialect that in many 
zoological terms it cuts off the final syllable. 
Thus the Tupi ¢aridéma (a bird) becomes sarid, 
and the Tupi jaguara and tapiira become 
yagua and tapi; but it be 
most unscientific to etymologize from the 
shorter instead of from the full forms. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Civic War: Stormine or Lrxcotn 5. 
viii. 43, 93, 148).—I doubt if a complete, or 
even approximately complete list could be 
found of the prisoners taken at Naseby. 


opened, I fancy about 1780, and the only bone which 


However, the following extract from the 
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‘Calendar of State Papers (Domestic Series) | of seizin, in fact. The property generally 
of the Reign of Charles L, 1644-1645,’ edited | consisted of an ill-built cottage with a very 


by William Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., may 
throw a little light upon the subject :— 


** 1645, June 15, Derby House.—The Committee of 
both Kingdoms to Col. Weldon. It having pleased 
God to give a great victory to our army under Sir 
Thos. Fairfax, we thought fit to give you notice of 
it that you might not be abused by any reports from 
the enemy. Upon Thursday last the King and his 
army marched from Daventry towards Haver- 
borough (Market Harborough), and on Friday our 
army followed and quartered that night within six 
miles of them. On Saturday, by 5 in the morning, 
the enemy marched towards us, chose his ground, 
and put himself in battalia (about a mile and a half 
to the north of the village of Naseby, then a market 
town). Our army put themselves also in order 
(on Naseby Field), and expected the enemy, who, 
about 11 of the clock, came to charge them. The 
tight continued for three hours somewhat doubt- 
ful; at length the enemy was wholly routed, all their 
carriages, which were 200 in number, were taken, 
and all their cannon, which were 12 pieces, of 
which two demi-cannon, two demi-culverin, and 


the rest sacres, 5,000 (men) taken and (or) slain, | 


| small garden-plot situated on what had been 
| common land or waste of a manor. I believe 
| instances could be discovered of the existence 
| of the custom even now. E. E. Street. 


“Srincer ” (9° §. viii. 81, 170).—In most 
'cases, I believe, the word ‘Stinger,” as 
|applied to strong malt liquor, ale not malt 
aqua, is merely a corruption of “ Stingoe” or 
“Stingo.” Thus in the excellent Bacchanalian 
song “ Dear Tom, this brown jug, that now 
foams with mild ale,” sung by Dermot in John 
O’Keefe’s comedy ‘The Poor Soldier,’ 1782, 
with music by William Shield, the second 
stanza reads, concerning Toby Philpot, 

It chanced as in dog-days he sat at his ease, 

In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as you please, 
With a friend and a pipe, puffing sorrow away, 
And with honest old Stingo was soaking his clay, 
His breath-doors of life in an instant were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 


many officers, all the foot colours, and many horse | An enviable euthanasia. Finis coronat opus, 
colours, and at least 2,000 horse. Our horse had | The imitation of the Latin of Hieronymus 
the pursuit of them from four miles on this side| Amaltheus is by the Rev. Francis Fawkes, 
to beyond, to the | before 1755. See ‘Clio and Euterpe,’ of that 
sight of Leicester, whither the Kingfied. Qurarmy | date, vol. ii. p. 41, music set by Mr. Hodson ; 
quartered last night at (Market) Harborough, and | English iL 73: delay 
this day are marching both horse and foot toward | ; vitson Eng Songs, ll. 43 ; elay, 
Leicester. This is a very great victory. The | Bath Apollo, Calliope, 1788, and Universal 
King’s army, in which he was in person, is wholly | Songster,’ i. 409; the frontispiece by George 
y ] £ 
broken and destroyed. Let God have all the praise, | Cruikshank shows Toby Philpot with the jug 


and bear up your courage and spirits ; the relief we 
have now sent you will, we hope, come seasonably 
and be sufficient for your success. Sent by Craven 
that night, June 15.” 

The like letters, with the omission of the last 
clause—‘‘and bear up yourcourage,” &c.— were 
sent to Wareham, Poole, Weymouth, Lyme 
(Regis), by Craven, and one to Col. Massie by 
Crips. H. B. Crayton. 


A list of “Prisoners of Warre taken in 
Nablesby field, June 14th, 1645, in Com. 
Northton, from a manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas Cave, Bart.,” will be found 
in ‘The History and Antiquities of Naseby,’ 
by the Rev. John Mastin (1792). I regret 
that this should have been asked for by 
Lac under such a misleading heading. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


TENURES OF LAND IN CROWLAND (9* S. viii. 
177).—With regard to the so-called hey-hole 


of foaming Stingo. In those merry days, 
1825, my father’s friend George loved his pipe 
and his jug, in moderation, and knew what 
“Stingo” meant without it becoming a 
stinger. So did Capt. Cuttle’s friend Jack 
Bunsby, before Mrs. MacStinger captured 
him. “When found, make a note of.” Halli- 
well-Phillipps has it: “Stingo, strong beer 
or ale. The Yorkshire Stingo is the name of 
a celebrated inn in the suburbs of London” 
(‘Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ ii. 807, 1874). 
JoserpH WoopFraLt Esswortn. 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


Powney Famity (9"" S. viii. 144). —Penyston 
Portlock Powney, of Ives Place, was son of 
Penyston Powney by his wife Penelope, 
daughter of Benjamin Portlock, of Bedford- 
shire. He married first Melissa, daughter of 
Fred. Frankland, Esq., by whom he had one 
daughter, and secondly Elizabeth, daughter 


tenure, mentioned under the above heading, | of Peter Flowyer, of Worcester, by whom he 


I may state that when engaged, many years | 


had three sons and two daughters. He and 


ago, in hunting up county voters, | came|his father and several other members of 


across several instances of keyhold tenure, as 
it was called. The property passed, without 
any writings, by the formal handing over of 
the key of the house to the purchaser—livery | 


his family, beginning at Richard Powney, 
who died in 1652, are buried at Old Windsor. 
This manor was held under the Crown by the 
Powney family as early as 1607, and Lysons 
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says that the site of the royal palace of Old 
Windsor probably was at a farm surrounded 
by a moat on the Powney property. Richard 
Powney, of All Souls’, Oxford, uncle to 
Penyston Portlock Powney, was the editor of 
the Earl of Clarendon’s ‘State Papers and 
Diary,’ they having been transferred to him 
by Mr. Richards, of Wokingham, a descendant 
of Mr. Bryan Richards, Lady Clarendon’s 
nephew. In a pedigree that I have of the 
Powneys the name of Kingsman does not 
appear. ConsTANCE RussELL. 
Swallowfield. 


In Charles Kerry's ‘ History of the Hundred 
of Bray,’ co. Berks, is a well-worked-up peadi- 
gree of this Penyston Powney, but having 
mislaid my copy, I cannot answer Mr. 
ScATTERGOOD’s question. G. E. C 


Portrait BY Dicuton (9 8. viii. 163).— 
Richard Dighton (1752-1814) was a celebrated 
artist and caricaturist. Lists of his works 
will be found in ‘N. & S. ix ,x.; 558. 
iii., iv. The British Museum also possesses 
‘A Collection of Caricatures’ by Richard 
Dighton and others, 12 vols. folio, 1734-1844, 
which contains many army uniforms. From 
these works your correspondent may be able 
to identify the portrait in his possession. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mistakes or Autuors (9* viii. 181).—I 
think the exclamation “ What the Dickens!” 
can hardly be taken as a sign of modernity. 
It is used, I know, by Shakespeare, and pro- 
bably by previous writers. Dickens, prefixed 
with a small d=devilkins, or small devils. 
Does the capital D synchronize with the 
veriod when Charles Dickens first became 
oon to fame as a novelist ? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. . 


Rovat Personaces (9 §S. viii. 184).—I can 
answer some only of the queries. The Duke 
of Kent was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, on 11 February, 1820. Ernest, Duke 
of Cumberland, died at Herrenhausen, and 
was buried at Hanover, 26 November, 1851. 
His son, the Duke of Cumberland, was buried 
25 June, 1878, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
[I think he died at Hanover, certainly outside 
the United Kingdom. The Duke of Sussex 
was buried at Kensal Green, in accordance 
with an express direction in his will, on 
4 May, 1843. His daughter Augusta was 
born in Grosvenor Street, 11 August, 1801, 
and died 21 May, 1866. Elizabeth, third 
daughter of George IIL, was buried in the 
mausoleum of the Margraves of Hesse-Hom- 


burg. Octavius died from the effects of 
inoculation at Kew Palace, 3 May, 1783. I 
did not know George ITI. had a sister Eliza- 
beth Caroline. Mr. BALLARD probably means 
Caroline Elizabeth, the daughter of George IL., 
who died 28 December, 1757, and was buried 
in Henry VIIL.’s Chapel, Westminster, on 
5 January, 1758. Her sister Anne was buried 
in the same place on 11 November, 1786. 
W. R. Barker. 
38, Devonshire Place, W. 


Dean Stanley, in his ‘Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey,’ says that George III.’s 
“two youngest children, Alfred and Octavius, had 
been laid on each side of George II. and Queen 
Caroline (viz., in centre of Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster); but their remains were removed to 
the vault constructed by their father under the 
Wolsey Chapel at Windsor.” 

And in a note he adds :— 

“The King of Hanover, the Queen of Wiirtem- 
berg, the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse-Homburg, were 
buried in their own vaults in Germany; the Duke 
of Sussex in Kensal Green, and the Duchess of 
Gloucester in the south aisle in Windsor.” 
Edward, Duke of Kent, who died at Sidmouth 
a few days before his father in January, 1820, 
has a memorial at west end of south aisle of 
nave in St. George’s Chapel. The * D.N.B, 
gives the names of the children of the 
Duke of Sussex as Sir Augustus Frederick 
d’Este (1794-1848) and Augusta Emma d'Este 
(married 14 August, 1845), and of George IIT.’s 
sisters as Augusta (1737-1813), wife of 
Charles William Ferdinand, hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick - Wolfenbiittel, and Caroline 
Matilda (1751-75), wife of Christian VII. of 
Denmark. A. R. Baytey. 


At the end of the second volume of 
‘Memoirs of George IV.,’ by Robert Huish, 
there is an engraving of the royal mausoleum, 
Windsor, showing the resting-places of the 
Duke of Kent and of the Princes Octavius 
and Alfred. I think I have read—I believe 
in the ‘Greville Memoirs ’—that the Duke of 
Sussex was buried in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery ; but this I have no means of verifying. 

F. E. R. Pottarp-UrquHart. 

Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


Str James Jay (9 §. viii. 145).—He was 
doubtless the * Dr. James Jay, of New York,” 
who was knighted 25 March, 1763. See 
Townsend’s ‘Calendar of Knights, 

EC. 


According to a in ‘N. & he 
was a knight and M.D. He was the author of 


three works, one on the gout and two on the 
collections made in England in 1762 and 1773 
for the colleges of New York and Philadelphia. 
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Your correspondent should refer to 3™ S. v. 
418, but I will send him a MS. copy of the 
article, should he be unable to do so. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Nosruity (9 §. viii. 140).—Your French 
correspondent may well be puzzled by the 
loose and inaccurate way in which this word 
has been used for nearly two centuries. Now 
it is commonly understood to mean only 
peers and their immediate issue. In former 
days it included all persons entitled to coat 
armour. Coke’s statement is conclusive as 
to what was the opinion of his own time. 
He says :— 

“* At this day the surest rule is ‘ Nobiles sunt qui 
arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum proferre 
possunt.’” — ‘Institutes,’ sixth edition, vol. ii. 
p. 595. 


the nearest equivalent to the foreign term. 
The vague and almost sentimental significance 
of the word gentleman, as now used, retains 
but little of the original meaning, though 
gentilhomme, gentiluomo, still imply what all 
three first meant, namely, a man entitled 
to armorial bearings. When all has been 
said, this remains the actual test of gentilitas, 
whether in England or any other country of 
Christendom. Poetry apart, if you are legally 
entitled to coat armour, you are a gentleman 
—or, as they say on the Continent, a noble. 
In this primary sense of gentilesse, the country 
squire’s youngest grandson is the equal of 
the premier duke. In England, just as 
abroad, titles are a mere matter of precedence 
inter pares. The term “nobleman” was re- 
stricted to the peerage, in this country, at 
the time when, if a gentleman could not 
stifle his conscience sufficiently to share in 


Hollingshed says :— 

** Gentlemen be those whom their race and bloud, | 
or at the least their virtues, do make noble and | 
knowne. The Latines called them ‘nobiles’ and 
‘generosos,’ as the French do nobles or ‘gentle- 
hommes.’”—‘ Description of England,’ c. v., quoted 
in Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ sub voc. * Gent.’ 

Whitelock bears similar testimony when 
speaking of Fairfax. We are told he was 
“a gentleman of a noble family, descended 
from the law” (‘ Memorials,’ ed. 1853, vol. i. | 
p. 194). 

The following references may be of ser- 
vice :— 

Legh, ‘ Accidence of Armorie,’ p. 17. 

Heylin, ‘Ecclesia Restaurata,’ ed. 1849, vol. i. | 


». 63. 

Laurence (James), ‘The Nobility of the British 
Gentry; or, the Political Ranks and Dignities of 
the British Empire, compared with those of the 
Continent.’ Second edition. 1825. 

The Quarterly Review, April, 1846. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, 1861, vol. i. p. 625. 

The law dictionaries of Cowel and Jacob, sub voc. 
* Gentleman.’ 

Several important letters on this subject 
appeared in the Vorning Chronicle newspaper 
some time about the year 1853. 

EpWarD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


FRENCHMAN may well be puzzled at the 
vague ideas and confused terminology of 
English people with regard to their nodlesse. 
his confusion is one of the results of the 
isolation imposed — Englishmen in the 
sixteenth century. In the main, however, 


the question is rather one of terms than of 
things. On the Continent nod/esse means 
the condition of gentility by royal grant or 
by descent. In England no/i/ity means the 
peers and their immediate descendants. The 
stilted English phrase gentlefolk is, perhaps, 


the plunder of churches, abbeys, and hos- 
pitals, and say “Amen” every time the kin 
said, “For ever and ever,” he might as wal 
never have been born at all. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The question might be discussed at great 
length. It is well treated in the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ s.v. ‘Nobility’ and 
‘ Peerage’; also succinctly in the ‘ Dictionary 


'of Technical Terms’ towards the end of 


Porny’s ‘ Heraldry.’ The difference between 
our use and that on the Continent is mainly 
a distinction between the nobility and the 
members of the peerage, due consideration 
being also given to the bearers of coat armour, 
who are numbered among the minor nobility. 
Another point with regard to continental 
nobility is the questionable status of families 
bearing names of distinctly artisan origin, 
such as (de) Taillandier=tool-maker, and 
yet bearing the ennobling prefix of locality 
“de.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


The. reasons for the difference which 
FRENCHMAN has observed to exist between 
the English nobility and that of the Con- 
tinent hardly come within the scope of a 
reply in‘N. & Q.’ There is a discussion of 
the matter in Stubbs’s ‘Constitutional His- 
tory of England,’ chap. xv. (vol. ii. p. 192 in 
the “Library” edition), which will, I think, 
interest him, and explain what he does not 
understand. R. B. McKerrow. 


Tue Site or Brunansura S. viii. 100, 
150).—That Bourne in Lincolnshire could 
have been the site of King ®thelstan’s 
famous victory seems most improbable. 
Skene’s suggestion that the battle was 
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fought near Aldborough (Isurium), on the 
other hand, appears more likely for the 
reasons he gives. Simeon of Durham is the 
only later chronicler who evidently knew 
actually where the battlefield was, and we 
may infer that it was much further north 
still. 

Skene was led to fix upon Aldborough from 
the fact of the number of the Roman roads 
leading thereto, which would have been used 
by the king’s allied enemies coming from the 
Irish Sea and the German Ocean. 

Now in Dumfriesshire is a point to which 
similarly divers Roman roads converge under 
that lofty and isolated hill crowned with 
earthworks called Brunswark or Birrens- 
wark. Was this the “Brunnanwerc” of 
Simeon ? 

It is remarkable that Gaimar, who fre- 
quently gives particulars referring to North- 
umbrian history not to be found elsewhere, 
actually spells the word “ Bruneswerce.” One 
MS. reads “ Brunewerche ” (‘ Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ 
p. 808). I admit that the original statement 
copied by most of the chroniclers, that the | 
Danish King of Dublin, Anlaf, sailed up the 
Humber, is somewhat against this locality. 
But supposing Brunswark were the scene of 
this memorable conflict, Anlaf more likely 
crossed the Lrish Sea and landed in Solway 


hardly goes as far as that, though it clearly 
states that the king had entered Scotland 
before the encounter. A®thelstan seems to 
have gone to Dunbar after the battle, where 
he is said to have performed the very 
dexterous feat described, which the Scottis 
historians never refer to, so far as I am aware, 

ossibly on account of its being then put 
forth as a sign from Heaven to prove his 
right to dominion over the kings of Scotland ! 
also mentioned by Simeon of 
Durham, may have been the name of the 
actual battlestead, but unused, as not so well 
known as Brunnanwerc—a great landmark 
and the natural feature of the neighbour- 
hood, an everlasting memorial of the historic 
event fought out at its foot. 

That Yorkshire was the scene of the battle 
seems altogether very probable, and the 
matter was elaborately nl years ago 
in the Yorkshire Post and Leeds Mercury 
without any result. Brough-on-the-Humber, 
Burnom (Nun-burnholme), Little Weighton, 
near Beverley, and Bramham Moor have all 
had advocates. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading Sir James Ramsay’s argu- 
ments in favour of Bourne. A. 8. EL.ts. 

Westminster. 


“Leet-aALeE” (9° §. viii. 203).— Charles 


Firth. In that case Carlisle would have been 
the city Zthelstan had reached a day or two | 
before the battle, and where Anlaf, disguised | 


as a harper, gained the king’s presence. It) 


will be remembered the saga makes Anlaf 
accept the king’s guerdon, which, disdaining | 


Annandale, in Dr. Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dic- 


| tionary,’ London, 1883, gives the following 


definition and quotation :— . 

** Leet-ale, a feast or merry-making at the hold- 
ing of a court-leet. , 

*** Leet-ale, in some parts of England, signities the 
dinner at a court-leet of a manor for the jury and 


to keep, he buried in the sand on his way | customary tenants.’—T. Warton.” 


back to his camp. 
conditions, being near the sandy shores of 
Solway Firth. The Anglo-Saxon song says 
after the battle the defeated Anlaf sailed for 
Dublin. 

thelstan’s route from the South appears 
to have been through Lindsey, across the 
Humber to Beverley, then to Ripon by York. 
Further north it is only conjectural, but 

ssibly by Durham and Hexham to the 
toman Wall, then following it towards Car- 
lisle. The late Canon Raine in the last book 
he wrote, ‘York’ in the “Historic Towns 
Series ” (p. 37), says :— 

“The site of the battle, which was known to 
Symeon and the early historians, has been forgotten, 
but in a record of the foundation of St. Leonard’s 
Hospital, York, which &thelstan established on 
his return, it is described as near Dunbar, which is 
probable enough.” 

If the record he refers to be the one printed 
in the ‘Monasticon’ (old edition, vol. ii. 
p. 367) from Cotton MS., Nero D. IIL, it 


Carlisle fulfils these | Now the Rev. Thomas Warton died in 1745, 


and his son Thomas Warton, Jun., in 1790, 


| therefore the above quotation from one of 


| their works must have been written before 
| 1796, the date of its appearance in Archeo- 
| logia. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 


(The list of authors quoted prefixed to Annan- 
da ) fourth volume states that T. Warton died 
790. 


There is a reference to the court-leet 
appointing ale-tasters or ale-founders in the 
| late Mr. W. T. Marchant’s exhaustive and 

highly interesting book of beer-lore ‘In Praise 
of Ale,’ p. 52. There we learn that “in the old 
Court Rolls the ale-tasters or ale-founders 
are designated gustatores cerevisiae, the terms 
pein. used in the records of the court- 
leet.” Francis P. MaRcHANT. 


In Drake’s ‘ Hist. of Shakspeare and his 
Times’ are enumerated, “as being periods of 
festivity, the various ales which were ob- 
served by our ancestors in the sixteenth 
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— The first mentioned is leet-ale, 
which @ says was 
“the dinner provided for the jury and customary 
tenants at the court-leet of a manor or view of 
frank-pledge, formerly held once or twice a year 
before the steward of the leet.” 
To this court Shakespeare alludes in his 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ where the servant 
tells Sly that in his dream he would 
Rail upon the hostess of the house, 
And say you would present her at the leet, 
Because she brought stone jugs and no seal’d quarts. 
Douce observes that 
“‘ concerning the etymology of the word ‘ale’ much 
pains have been taken......and that the best opinion 
seems to be that, from its use in composition, it 
means nothing more than a feast or merry-making, 
as in the words ‘ leet-ale.’” 
ConsTANCE RussELL. 
Swallowfield. 


Cortett oF Dovuetas, or Man (9% 
S. viii. 184).—I should suggest that W. J. W. J. 
should put himself in communication 
with that very courteous antiquary the 
Rev. Ernest Bickersteth Savage, M.A., of 
St. Thomas’s Vicarage, Douglas, or with Mr. 
Corlett, Hosier, Eastgate Street, Chester, a 
Manxman himself and doubtless connected 
with the family sought. 

T. Cann Hugues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


“Hatsn” (9% §. viii. 81).—Mr. MAYALt’s 
researches in the ‘ H.E.D.’ have not been very 
thorough. He will find under the spelling 
halch what he says is omitted. OV 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


County Folk-lore.—Vol. I. Examples of Printed 
Folk-lore concerning the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Collected and edited by Mrs. Gutch. (Nutt.) 

Tue service which Mr. Edwin Sidney Hartland 

has rendered to Gloucestershire, Lady Eveline 

Camilla Gordon to Suffolk, and Mr. C. J. Billson to 

Leicestershire and Rutland, Mrs. Gutch, a well- 

known antiquary, now renders to the North Riding. 

Either she has nm more assiduous than her pre- 

decessors, or materials are more abundant with her 

than with them, since, while the three previous 
collections constitute in all but one volume of the 

Folk-lore Society’s publications, Mrs. Gutch’s work 

is a volume in iteelf. The nature of the scheme for 

collecting printed extracts precludes, of course, all 
notion of originality. It leaves, however, ample 
scope for industry in research and judgment in 
selection and arrangement. These qualities are 
discoverable in Mrs. Gutch’s work, which forms in 
itself an introduction to the study of folk-lore. In 

a score sections Mrs. Gutch treats superstitions, 

beliefs, and legends connected with natural objects, 


animals, goblins, witchcraft, magic, divination, 
local customs, games, nicknames, and the like. 
The whole of the information supplied is, of course, 
neither peculiar to the district nor exhaustive as 
regards separate matters—making, indeed, no pre- 
tence to be either. On subjects such as wells, 
games, and festivals volumes have been written, and 
matters such as magic, divination, &c., have given 
birth to a literature. Materials in plenty are to 
her hand. In dealing with leechcraft, for instance, 
she has consulted the ‘Arcana Fairfaxiana’ (re- 
viewed in our columns, 7 §. xi. 100) and the 
receipts at the end of ‘The Life and Memoirs of 
Henry Jenkins’; and in the case of witchcraft 
Canon Atkinson’s ‘Forty Years in a Moorlan 

Parish.’ The mere list of authorities who have 
been laid under contribution occupies sixteen pages. 
Upon our own columns—to which Mrs. Gutch is a 
frequent and, it is needless to say, esteemed con- 
tributor—she frequently draws. She has, indeed, 
left few sources of information unexplored. The 
result of her labours is a book overflowing with 
interest to the antiquary. What service the Folk- 
lore Society is rendering in the collection of matter 
which was on the point of being lost most of our 
readers are aware. The present will rank as one 
of the most valuable of its compilations. In apolo- 
gizing for the scantiness of information in regard to 
tales and ballads, Mrs. Gutch tells us that Mr. J. 
Horsfall Turner promises a Yorkshire anthology 
that will cover a thousand years of Yorkshire his- 
tory in verse. This is agreeable intelligence, which 
we gladly communicate to our readers. <A story on 
». 19 concerning the building of Kilgrim bridge 
” Kilgram bridge, on the Ure?) narrates how 
Grim, a dog belonging to a shepherd, was sacrificed 
to the devil in order to establish the foundations. 
This idea seems to entitle the bridge to a place in 
the collection of church-grims, &c. There is not a 
page of the volume from which matter of interest 
might not be drawn. 


A Concise Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages. By F. E. A. Gase. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue French and English dictionary of M. Gasc is, 
as we know by many years’ constant use, the 
most convenient, trustworthy, and serviceable of 
works of its class. It is now published in a concise 
form and in an even more convenient shape, and 

may be heartily commended to general use. 


The Chiswick Shakespeare. Edited by John Dennis. 
Illustrated by Byam Shaw. — Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost; The Merry Wives of Windsor. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

THE two latest volumes of ‘‘ The Chiswick Shake- 
speare,” prettiest and daintiest of pocket editions, 
consist of ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ and 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Each play has a short and 
serviceable introduction, and a few useful notes, 
combined with a glossary and half a dozen quaint 
and brilliant designs by Mr. Byam Shaw. The 
pretty title-pages should also be counted among 
the illustrations. 


Russian Self-Taught, with Phonetic Pronunciation. 
By C. A. Thimm, F.R.G.S., and J. Marshall, 
WA. (Marlborough & Co.) 

Tuts excellent manual will be of high utility to all 

interested in the study of Russian. The value of 

such study for purposes of commerce and its im- 

portance to those connected with the government 
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of our Indian Empire are now recognized. The 
book is equally valuable for self-instruction and as 
a text-book for schools. 


Two Moods of a Man, with other Papers. By Violet 
Fane. (Nimmo.) 
Viovet Fane has reprinted from various periodicals 
a series of short articles, speculative, historical, or 
narrative, which may be read with amusement, if 
with no special advantage. On sexual matters she 
writes with an easy assurance that may or may not 
carry conviction. She is at times independent of 
grammar, as when she says that a man is under the 
impression that he may select ‘‘ whoever” he likes, 
and she is not incapable of carelessness, as when 
she speaks of “les neiges d’autan”! Errors of 
the kind are not numerous, however. One of her 
papers tells afresh the story of Prince Djem or 
Zizim, the subject of many shameless Christian 
intrigues, and the victim, it is affirmed, of Borgian 
poison. 
The Library. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tue latest number of the Library has for frontis- 
piece a portrait of Antonio Panizzi, accompanying 
a satisfactory biography. Mr. W. E. Axon has a 
curious and interesting article on ‘ The Licensing of 
Montagu’s ‘‘ Miscellanea Spiritualia,”’ a singular 
work, which will be strange to most of our readers. 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley gives the all-important results 
of consultations by committees on the best methods 
of preserving from destruction the bindings of books. 
Gas is the most deleterious influence. Mr. Cyril 
Davenport treats of ‘Some Popular Errors as to 
Old Bindings.’ Mr. W. H. Allnutt’s ‘ English Pro- 
vincial Presses, 1750-1800,’ is a useful contribution 
to bibliography. Papers of value and interest are 
supplied by Mr. Pollard, Mr. Plomer, and other 
writers. 


Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Vol. XIV. Part Il. (Truro, Lake & Lake.) 
Tue Royal Institution of Cornwall was founded 
upwards of eighty years ago; it is still as energetic 
as if it were in the first bloom of youth. It devotes 
its energies to the physical sciences as well as to 
those relating to human history. Every volume 
contains interesting papers by the scholars of the 
West, and nearly every paper in the present issue 
is of permanent value. One of the most important 
is a contribution by Mr. Rupert Vallentin on a 
journey to and from the Falkland Islands, with 
notes on their flora and fauna which cannot fail to 
interest almost every naturalist. Among other 
things he gives an excellent account of the elephant 
seal, well illustrated by photographs of the animal 
in various positions. When these islands were first 
colonized these strange creatures were common. 
They are now very rare, having been driven away 
from their quiet resting-places by the crews of 
whaling vessels, who seem to have indulged them- 
selves in promiscuous slaughter. The specimen 
which Mr. Vallentin captured was about eighteen 
feet long. We believe others have been encoun- 
tered elsewhere which were still larger. The 
Rev. 8S. Rundle publishes an account of some old 
Cornish chairs, of which he gives several iliustra- 
tions. One which was formerly in the church of 
Lanlivery, but has now disappeared, is interesting 
as exhibiting medieval symbolism, although the 
general character of its ornamentation leads to the 
conclusion that it was made at a period after the 


Reformation. On the large panel at the back an 
arch is carved, near the top of which is a conven- 
tional lily, the stalk of which is a sword-blade. 
This the writer, referring to Luke ii. 35, thinks 
undoubtedly has reference to Simeon’s prophecy 
concerning the Blessed Virgin. 

In a report is given a good account of the dis- 
coveries made in a burial-ground of the late stone 
and bronze ages which has recently been explored 
at Harlyn. Near the heads of some of the bodies 
were found small collections of charcoal, flint, and 
felspar. We know that in old days there was a cus- 
tom, very widely spread, of putting food, weapons, 
and ornaments in the graves of the dead. This 
was founded on the poetic belief that such things 
would be of service to those who had undertaken 
the perilous journey to the other world. It is 
therefore suggested, with high probability, that 
charcoal, with its accompaniments, was given to 
— warmth and light for the spirit wayfarer. 
Ve have heard that in some countries the peasants 
still bury a candle with the dead, a custom which 
probably had its origin in a similar belief. 

The paper by Mr. T. C. Peter on Cornish churches 
records some interesting facts. Ona fragment of a 
fifteenth-century screen at St. Mylor is an inscrip- 
tion, clearly cut, which reads IARYS IONAI IESW 
crest. The first two words have not hitherto been 
explained. A suggestion has been made that they 
are Cornish; even if this be so, a satisfactory 
translation is still wanting. The Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould continues his catalogue of saints connected 
with Cornwall. It is not merely a list of names, 
but gives the churches dedicated to them and a 
short account of their lives. It will be found very 
useful by the student, but we trust he will not put 
implicit contidence in all the identifications. 


Botices to Gorresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notwes 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, ae | page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


Lu. Lioyp (“Independent Company of Invalids 
at Landguard Fort”).—See 8 S. x. and xi. under 
*Landguard Fort.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN for September 14, contains Articleson 


NEW NOVELS :—The History of Sir Richard Calmady ; The Snares of 
the World; While Charlie was Away; The Devastators; ° 
Darlingtons ; Le Lagrime de! Prossimo. 

The EVOLUTION of INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The HISTORY of HAILSHAM. 

COMENIUS'S ALLEGORY. 

The STATE PAPEKS of CHARLES II. 

The WARS in CHINA and SOUTH AFRICA. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

POLK-LORE 

VUUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Master and Slave; New Conver- 
sations of Goethe ; Ollivier on the Liberal Empire). | 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

POEMS by SIR T. HENEAGE and SIK WALTER RALEIGH; The 
of the GREEKS; HARRIET MEURICOFFRE; A | 


NOTE on ‘WYNNERE and WASTUURE’; The PUBLISHING | 
SEASON ; LORD MORRIS. | 
ALso— | 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—President’s Address to the British Association ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Illuminated Manuscripts in the Pritish Museum ; The 
Glasgow Exhibition; The Battlements of a Roman Fortress; 
Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Gloucester Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—‘ John Durnford, M.P.’; ‘Sherlock Holmes’; ‘The Second | 
Mrs. Tanqueray Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 31 contains Articles on 


MAX MULLER’'S LAST ESSAYS. 

SUME MEDLEVAL LEGENDs. 

The DUTTONS Cc 

DANTE LITER 

SOME FRENCH RAMBLES and STUDIES. 

NBW NOVELS:—The Eternal City; The Grip of the Bookmaker; 
Four-Leaved Clover; Women must Weep; The Continental Dra- 
oon; Kalph Marlowe ; Dupes; The Seutimentaliste , Souls of 

sage ; Mostly Fools and a Duchess. 

BOOKS for the TOU RIST. 

KECENT VERSE 

SHORT STORIE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Asia and Europe; The Story of 
King Alfred ; Metropolitan Police Guide; An Episode on a Desert 
Island; Madame Louis Bonaparte , Reprints). 

LIST of NBW BOOKS 

The TRYING of CUCHULLIN; The PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS; An 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER of LANDOR’'S, The COMING PURB- 
LISHING SEASUN; HAZLITT and HOLCROFT; ST. GILBERT 
of SEMPRINGHAM; “The WEST-END” of ELIZABETH, | 
JAMES, and CHARLES; The géAcvoy of the GREEKS; The | 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at PLYMOUTH. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

— ~—Victoria History of the County of Norfolk; Gardening 
; Gossip. 
FIN E tS.—Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammilungen 
Glasgow Exhibition; Engravings , Gossip 

MUSIC :—New Music Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ A Man of his Word’ ; ‘The Giddy Goat’; ‘A Royal Rival’; | 
ky Pp. 


The ATHEN for September 7 contains Articles on 


GOWER'S POETRY. 

BIGELOW on COLONIZATION, 

The COMTESSE D'HOUDETOT. 

The LANCASHIRE PARISH REGISTER SOCIETY. 
LAW in CICERO’S TIME. 


| A HINDU EMPIRE 
| ENGLISH and W 


SH SURNAMES. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Skipper of Barocraig; Sister Carrie; Sir 
Hector. Eastover Court House 

LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY 

and PASTIMES 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

MILITARY BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Harriet Meuricofire ; Anglo-Saxon 
Saints; Princes and Poisoners ; Studies of French Criminals; Ke- 
prints; Free Libraries). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 


| BYRON and PETRAKCH; The PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS; The 


PUBLISHING SERASON; A NOTE on ‘WYNNERE and WAS- 
TOURE'; The LIBKARY ASSOCIATION at PLYMOUTH. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Demolins on Social Types; The Feeding of —_ 
Botanica! Literature ; The International A ofA 
Gossip 

FINE AKTS :—Animal Painters; Architectural Literature: Roman 
Remains at Inchtuthill; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Bellini ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—* When We were Twenty-one’; “ Vilorxa” in ‘Timon of 
Athens’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for — 24, contains Articles on 
MR. LILLY'S RENAISSANCE TY 
SIR WILLIAM HU NTE ER’S HISTORY of BRITISH 


| TR AVELS in WESTERN av 


MR HERBERT PAUL'S ESs 

SARUM, YORK, and ROMAN. PRIMERS. 

The JEWISH ENCYCLOP EDI 

NEW NOVELS :—Tristram of The Skirts of S Charce ; 
The Story of Eva; The Wooing oft Sheila; Dol Shackfield; God, 
the King, my Brother; No Vindication ; A House with a Hustory ; 
Love, the aeons ment; The King’s Secret. 

EGYPT and 

ISH P HILOLOGY. 

TALES of ADVENTURE 

LA W-BOOKS 

OUR LIBKARY TABLE (including The Elder Pitt ; The Life of John 
Warner ; Farm Poultry; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

ST. GILBERT of SEMPRINGHAM,; ‘STANZAS to the PO"; The 


PL BLISHING SEASON; ‘SPIRITUS GUIDONIS’; PAST- 
NING"; “ASIONN" as a GAELIC NAME for a DIADEM ; A 
NOTE on WYNNERE and WASTOURE.’ 

ALso— 


Gossip 
SCIENCE :—The Portland War Hospital; Gardening Books; Natural 
History Astronomical Notes, Gossi 

FINE ARTS ;—Line and Form ; Stall Plates of the Order of the Garter ; 
Antique Vases , Archaeological Literature ; The Glasgow Exhibition ; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—Library Table ;  Raatiee Printed Music before 1600; Gossip ; 
Performances Next 

DRAMA :—Library Table; "The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Small folio, 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
An Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By 
H. C. MARILLIER. Second Edition, Abridged and 
Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other | 
Illustrations. With binding designed by Christopher 
Dean. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


The STUDY and CRITICISM of | 


NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY BY F. E. A. GASC. 
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